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Nov. 23, 1877. At the regular meeting of the New Haven Board of Educa- 
tion the Committee on Schools unanimously recommended the passage of 
this vote : 

" Resolved^ That religious exercises in all the public schools be discon- 
tinued." 

On motion the resolution was laid on the table till the next regular meet- 
ing. 

Dec. 7, 1877. At a regular meeting of the Board the above resolution was 
taken up and amended to go into effect at the opening of the January Term, 
1878, and as amended passed by a vote of five to three, in a full board, the 
President not voting. 

By vote, article four, section twenty-seven of the "Manual" was repealed. 

Dec. 21, 1877. A petition remonstrating against the action of the Board 
and asking a reconsideration was received, and unanimously referred to the 
Committee on Schools to consider and report. 

Jan. 18, 1878. The Committee on Schools reported progress on the petition 
referred to them, and stated that they would be ready to report at the next 
meeting of the Board. Several additional petitions to the same effect were 
received, with several memorials approving the action of the Board, and were 
referred to the same Committee. A special committee was asked for, but in 
consideration of the regular committee's report of progress, the Board did 
not accede tp this request. 

The following resolution was also presented and referred in the same 
manner : 

" Resolved^ That article four, section twenty-seven of the Manual be restored, 
and that the question of religious exercises at the opening of the schools be 
submitted to the District at its next annual meeting." 

Feb. I, 1878. At the regular meeting of the Board, the Committee on 
schools presented the report which is printed below. Mr. Bushnell pre- 
sented the accompanying paper as expressing the views and wishes of the 
minority of the Board. 

It was moved to accept the report of the Committee on Schools. 

Motion was made to amend by substituting the paper presented by the 
minority. 

Upon the question of the amendment, it was rejected by a vote of two ayes 
and five noes, the President not voting. 

Upon the question of accepting the report of the Committee on Schools, it 
was accepted by a vote of five ayes and two noes, the President not voting. 



The Board of Education of the New Haven City School District is Consti- 
tuted as follows, with date of election : 



Harmanus M. Welch, President^ 
George H. Watrous, 
Samuel Hemingway, - 
Morris F. Tyler, 
John £. Earle, 
Nathan T. Bushnell, - 
Patrick Maher, 
Francis A. Walker, 
Maier Zunder, 



1877 

1875 

1875 

1875 
1876 

1876 

1876 

1877 

1877 



The text of article four, section twenty-seven of the Manual is as follows : 
"The morning session of the schools shall be opened with appropriate 
devotional exercises/' 
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To the Board of Education of the New Haven City School 
District : — 

Your Committee to whom were referred the several 
petitions and memorial^ relating to the discontinuance of 
religious exercises in the public schools of this District, 
and the resolution re-enacting the old rule, and submit- 
tiftg the question at issue to a popular vote at the annual 
school meeting to be held next September, have consider- 
ed the action of the Board in this matter, in the light of 
these representations of popular opinion, and respectfully 
report that they fail to find any reason which would lead 
them to recommend the Board to re-consider the vote in 
question. 

In a matter, however, of such generaf interest, and 
which has attracted so much attention, the Committee 
have thought it just to themselves, to the Board, and to 
the general public, to present the grounds of their decis- 
ion somewhat in detail. 

There have been twenty-seven memorials handed to 
the Committee from the Board, remonstrating and asking 
the restitution of religious exercises in the public schools. 
Of these, twenty-five are essentially identical. These 
papers represent a total signature of 3,972 names. In- 
stances of duplication, which are many, though doubtless 
made in good faith, are included in this enumeration. No 
effort has been made to discover and correct sporadic 
cases of this character. Such a task would involve long 
and tedious research, for which your Committee have 



neither the time nor the disposition. But there is one 
petition of four hundred and thirty names, which was 
handed to the Board at a former meeting that is so nearly 
repeated in the following several petitions, that we think 
fully four hundred names ought to be taken from the 
above total, calling the whole number of individuals re- 
presented 3,572. Of these, 1,052 are plainly the names of 
females, being preceded by Mrs. or Miss, or having. the 
first name written in full. In addition to these there are 
very many other names with initials only, written evi- 
dently in a female hand. A hasty comparison of some 
specimen petitions with the Board's record of the recent 
school census, shows that a not inconsiderable number of 
the remainder are names of male minors of school age. 
We think, then, that a fair conclusion is that these peti- 
tions represent not more than two thousand adult names. 
Allowing all these to be the names of electors, which is 
not the fact, we find from eighteen to twenty per ce^t. of 
the voters of the District represented. Even were the 
method in which the opinion of these voters has been 
brought to your notice, such as to warrant it, their num- 
bers alone forbid the consideration of these petitions as 
the expression of a District vote. As regards the repre- 
sentation of children of school age we can judge only 
from general evidence. The proportion of school child- 
ren to voters ^is roughly about one to one. »Were these 
2,000 names then evenly distributed over the various 
classes of the community, they w'ould represent not over 
one-fifth of the children under your jurisdiction. As a 
fact; however, these names are not so distributed, but are 
by a great preponderance those of the less rapidly multi- 
plying portions of the people — the people of small, rather 
than large families. 

We consider it also worthy of note that two names, at 
least, express only, a qualified consent to these petitions. 
These happen to be names of especial influence. Dr. 
Woolsey, Ex-President of Yale College, attaches to his 
signature the condition ** if the use in the schools of the 
Bible can be without contention of denominations." This 
is in the spirit of other recent utterances of this author- 
ity, which we shall have occasion to quote below. Prof. 
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Hubert A. Newton adds a similar qualification to his 
signature. 

From the petitions before us, with two exceptions, we 
have learned only that there is, on the part of some, objec- 
tion to the course of the Board. Their reasons are not indi- 
cated in anything which has come to our official notice. 
They present nothing but a bare objection without fur- 
ther support. For the grounds of their criticism, there- 
fore, we have been obliged to resort to the communica- 
tions which have appeared in the public prints, to such 
public utterances as have been made from the pulpit or 
the platform, and to the reasons which may have been 
from time to time expressed to us as individuals by indi- 
viduals in the course of private conversation. If, then, 
we have failed to appreciate the real weight of the objec- 
tions to the entire secularization of our schools, it is due 
to a want of opportunity to learn what they are, rather 
than to an unwillingness to listen to such as have been 
made. 

As the objections have been presented to us, they 
group themselves under two general heads — those that 
tend to deny the legal power of the Board of Education 
to remove religious exercises from the schools, and those 
that go to show that such action, if legal, was undesir- 
able, and an injury to the efficacy of our school system. 
We will, therefore, give as distinctly as we can our rea- 
sons for believing that the course of the Board is well 
within the scope of its authority, and that such course 
was prudent, just, and for the best interests not only of 
free public schools generally, but of the New Haven 
schools in particular. 

By Sec. i, Chap. 4, Title XI. of the General Statutes 
of Cpnnecticut, Revision of 1875, in setting out the 
duties of School Visitors, it is provided that " they shall 
prescribe rules for the management, studies, classi- 
fication and discipline of the public schools, and, subject 
to the control of the State Board of Education, the text- 
books to be used.*' Also they " shall as a board, or by a 
committee by them appointed, examine all persons desir- 
ing to teach in the public schools ; and give to those with 
whose moral character and ability to teach they are satis- 



fied, if found qualified to teach reading, writing, arithme- 
tic and grammar thoroughly, and the rudiments of geog- 
raphy and history, and of drawing if required by the 
Board, a certificate." This school district is organized 
under the provisions of the fourth section of the preced- 
ing chapter of the same title, and the powers of this 
Board are defined in the sixth section of that chapter in 
these words: "The board of education appointed by any 
school district organized under the fourth section, shall 
possess all the powers, and be subject to all the duties 
within said district, which are possessed by the School 
Visitors in the several towns," and then the section goes 
on to specify certain duties and powers peculiar to such 
boards of education concerning reports, and the appoint- 
ment of officers. Your Committee do not find in these 
enactments, which are all that bear directly upon the 
question, any restriction upon this board from exercising 
its independent discretion in the matter of prescribing, or 
not prescribing religious exercises as a part of the 
"management, studies, classification and discipline" qf 
the schools. Nor is the ability or fitness of the candidate 
for the place of teacher to conduct such exercises, directly, 
or by the slightest implication, given as a necessary pre- 
requisite for the proposed certificate of the board. The 
absence of such fitness would be no ground, under this 
statute, for refusing such certificate, as the " moral " not 
religious character is all that is mentioned. Now, unless 
there is elsewhere expressly or by necessary implication, 
a statutory restraint upon the action of the board, its 
power in this matter would clearly seem limited only by 
its discretion. There is* no such express restraint, and as 
little are we able to find any implied restraint of this 
nature. The section which prescribes that free public 
schools shall be established and maintained in all districts 
containing a certain number of children of school age,* 
does not in any way prescribe what shall be taught or 
how the schools shall be managed. The section requir- 
ingparents to bring up their children to some lawful oc- 
cupation and calling, and to have them instructecl,t men- 

* Gen. Stat., T. xi, ch. 2, § i. \ Gen. Stat., T. xi, ch. i, § i. 



tions as subjects of instruction, "reading, writing, English 
grammar, geography and arithmetic," and nothing more. 
The compulsory operation of these acts is certainly con- 
fined to their terms. In the State Constitution nothing is 
4 said which by any fair or reasonable construction can be 

held to touch the question either way. The only passage 
which to our knowledge has ever been construed by any 
one to refer to this subject is the preamble, in which the 
object of the instrument is said to be to " define, secure, 
and perpetuate the liberties, rights, and privileges which 
they (the people of Connecticut) have derived from their 
ancestors.*'* Now, if this claim of right to have religious 
exercises in the common schools is a " right'* in the sense 
' of the above extract, it is clearly omitted from among 
thgse .which our ancestors thought best to "define** in 
the. first article of this instrument, the "Declaration of 
Rights.** Nor is it afterwards mentioned or referred to 
in this body of fundamental law, or in the amendments 
thereto. Now, on the very simple principle of interpre- 
tation which our courts have adopted, that this constitu- 
tion is a limitation, not a grant of power,f that what the 
*>• people, acting through the legislature, are not forbidden 

under this constitution to do, may lawfully be done, and 
in view of the fact that the people, so acting, have left 
the " management, studies, classification and discipline** of 
the schools of New Haven to this Board of Education, 
we see no reason to question the full legal power of this 
Board to pass and to enforce tlie rule it has adopted. 

Further, we believe that there are sound and cogent 
reasons why such a rule is consistent, just, and desirable. 

The School District of the City of New Haven is the 
creature of the State law, and this Board must in its ac- 
tion be guided by the fact that it owes its authority to the 
same State law of which the district that appointed 
it is the creature. In its government of the schools it 
must, on any matter in question, so far as possible, make 
its policy consistent with the policy of its origin — tjje 
State. In the subject now under discussion the board 
comes in contact with the fact of religion as an institution 

• 

* Gen. Stat., p. 45. f 13 Conn. Reports, p. 119. 
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existing among the people of the State. In its conduct 
in relation to that fact ought it not to be governed by the 
policy of the State toward the institution of religion, as 
in dealing with the fact of the various nationalities of our 
people it is governed by the policy of the State in that 
regard ? 

Now what is the policy of the State of Connecticut 
toward religion ? 

The Constitution (§ 3, Art. I.) says, '* The exercise and 
enjoyment of religious profession and worship, without 
discrimination, shall forever be free to all persons in this 
State, provided that the right hereby declared and es- 
tablished shall not be so construed as to excuse acts of 
licentiousness, or to justify practices inconsistent with the 
peace and safety of the State.** The next section (§ 4, 
Art. I.) the fourth, extends this policy to the legislative 
action of the State, as follows : ** No preference shall be 
given by law to any Christian sect or mode of worship." 
Further on (§ i. Art. VII) it declares that " no person shall 
by law be compelled to join or support, nor be classed 
with nor associated to any congregation, church, or reK- 
gious association," and the reason given is, that while all 
men ought to worship the Supreme Being yet it is " their 
right to render that worship in the mode most consistent 
with the dictates of their consciences." In our statutes 
there is an entire absence of any religious tests for office, 
and entire freedom as to the ceremony or religious sanc- 
tion of an oath. An *• affirmation," ** under the pains and 
penalties of perjury,** is everywhere as acceptable as the 
oath which appeals to the help of God.* Care is taken 
that no man while under durance from the State shall be 
deprived of religious privileges or instruction if he desire 
them, but no compulsion is put upon him to submit to 

such offices.f 

The attitude of the State, then, as shown by these 
facts, is that of protection, full and impartial, alike to all, 
but nothing more. It recognizes the fact that each citi- 
zen has his own conscience, but jloes not attempt to influ- 
ence it. This, then, so far as any action at all is called 

* Gen. St'at., T. xxi, ch. i, §§ i and 2. f Gen. Stat., T. viii, ch. 5, § i. 
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for, ought in consistency to be the attitude of that section 
of the State authority which manages the department of 
public instruction, that is, the Board of Education. The 
population from which are drawn the children who fill 
our schools is, in the matter of religion, of the most hete- 
rogeneous character. So large a majority is nominally 
Christian that this population can be called a Christian 
population, but in no stricter sense than it can be called a 
white population. There are many who are not Chris- 
tian even in name, and to whose consciences the Chris- 
tian worship is an offence. The Christian portion of the 
people is itself divided into numerous sections, to each of 
which the worship or tenets of the others are, in a greater 
or less degree, a similar offence. This state of things has 
not always existed here, but is the result of our growth 
from a small and essentially homogeneous population. 
The time was when New Haven presented virtually but 
one form of religious practice. At that time also that 
form was recognized as proper, and authorized in the eye 
of the law, and its adherents enjoyed distinct privileges 
and immunities. "Full communion with the Church" 
was a necessary qualification for a voter in the society's 
meeting which elected school visitors.* The- modern 
school district is historically the child t)f the old ecclesi- 
astical society. The same meeting, the society's meeting, 
then laid taxes to support the ministry and to pay the 
school master, to build meeting houses, and to erect 
school houses.f It was also under such laws that was in- 
stituted, by statutory provision,:]: that religious side of our 
school management which under gradual limitation and 
restriction, and although the statute has disappeared, has 
survived down to our day in the formal observances so 
recently discontinued. And this statutory care was not 
confined to the school, but was even earlier extended to 
the family. It was the duty of grand jurors to see to it 
that every child was taught some **orthodox catechism,"! 
and of other public officers to see that every family had a 

* Stat. of^7i5, p. 206. t Stat, of 1808, T. cli, ch. i, g 7. Passed 1728 
t Stat, of 1784, p. 235. I Stat, of 1808, T. cxli, ch. i, § 9. Passed 1798. 
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proper "store" of Bibles and catechisms.* Meanwhile, 
with our growth the Constitution of the State and 
its attitude towards religion have entirely changed, and 
were schools now to be organized for the first time the 
reasons which then sanctioned religious services of any 
nature as a part of their exercises would not be found to 
exist. As these exercises were introduced into the 
schools when one form of religion was officially recog- 
nized, very naturally and very properly the religious ser- 
vices were in all respects in agreement with it. Such they 
have essentially continued, while the religious character 
of the population has been steadily diverging from that 
form, until now we find fully fifty per cent, of the child- 
ren in the New Haven schools are of a parentage who 
not only have no sympathy with the religion practiced 
there, but to whom it is objectionable on grounds of 
conscience.f 

A version of the Scriptures is used which a large 
section of the Christian community believes to be 
incomplete, inaccurate and misleading, and which they 
cannot use in their families or churches. Says the late 
Bishop of Boston, " Catholics cannot under any cir- 

* Stat, of 1702, p. 17, • 

f The week ending January 18, 1878, showed the following enro.llment, 
by percentage, of children in schools other than the High School : 

Native, including colored, 2,906 

Irish, 3,225 

German, including Jews, i>507 

English, .......... 138 

Scotch, 74 

French 32 

Portugese, 6 

Italian, 5 

Swedish, 4 

Welsh 2 

Polish, .....,..., I 
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Total, . . , 7i90o 

This gives 63.34 per cent, of foreign parentage. 

The returns from but eleven of twenty-five schools, show 282 Jewish 
children. Allowing all native, English, Scotch, Swedish, Welsh, and non- 
Jewish German children to be of Protestant Christian parentage (which is 
evidently too large an allowance), and the remainder to be non-Protestant 
or non-Christian, the latter class forms 44.94 per cent, of the whole. We 
think the statement of the text fully justified by these figures. 
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cumstances acknowledge, receive and use as a complete 
collection and faithful version of the inspired books, 
which compose the written Word of God, the English 
Protestant translation of the Bible.***. The book is 
prominent upon that "Index Expurgatorius'* of books 
which Roman Catholics are forbidden, under the pain 
of ecclesiastical penalties, to read, or even to own. 
These same scriptul-es contain an entire, and, as used, 
essential section which another not inconsiderable body 
of the people believes to be not only false, but hostile to, 
and destructive of what they deem the true meaning and 
purpose of that part which they do accept. This being 
so, the book so used, and the services so followed must of 
necessity take a sectarian aspect. 

• Now the attitude of these dissenting parts of the com- 
munity toward our schools is not that of volunteers. 
They have to pay their share of school taxes without 
being asked whether or not they are adherents to the 
religious forms there observed.f It is not even in their 
power to say whether their children shall attend them or 
not. The state has decreed that their children must 
attend some school,^ and this, in the circumstances of the 
mass of our peaple, and in connection with the fact of the 
existence and excellence of our public schools, is virtually 
decreeing that they must attend these public schools, 
and, consequently, that they must, whether they wish it 
or not, be subject to certain religious influences from 
which their parents dissent. 

It is not enough to say, to escape this conclusion, that 
the reading of the Bible and the service of prayer are not 
presented as sectarian ; that there are parts of the book 
to which none can object; and that the Lord's prayer, 
the petition generally in use, is one in which all can join. 
If the Bible be not read as a book peculiar and apart in its 
character, as the Word of God, in fact, and this particular 
version which has been used as the best version at our 
command ; and if the object of so reading it, in preference 
to any other scripture, is not to present to the child 

* Cath. World, April, 1873. f Gen. Stat., T. xi, ch. 12, § 13. 

X Gen. Stat., T. xi, ch. i, § i. 
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religious truth under a Christian and Protestant aspect; 
and if the object of the prayer be not to teach the child 
certain religious conceptions of the nature of God, and of 
our relations to Him, (whether these objects be attained 
or not) then there is no reason at all for the services. If 
they have any end it must be religious influence of some 
kind on the child. In that case, to our minds they are 
inconsistent with the attitude of the State in the same 
relations. In the other, they are irrelevant and useless 
to the objects of the schools. This State is not organized 
to exert a religious influence of any kind. In all depart- 
ments of its authority its objects are strictly and profess- 
edly secular. Valuable and indispensable as thfe teach- 
ing of religious truth is, it is to other organizations, the 
family, and the exclusively religious institution which w-e 
call the church, that our polity intrusts it. The views of 
earnest religious teachers on this subject have been 
strongly expressed by the Rev. Dr. Geo. L. Walker, in 
these words, uttered in a New Haven pulpit nearly eight 
years ago : " God has never committed the religious 
instruction of men to the secular power. Christ never 
intrusted his truth to the inculcation of the State. From 
the first origin of humanity God made the family .the 
fountain head of religious instruction. * * * 

" To the institution of the family Christ added another. 
The church supplements and extends the training of the 
household, and the religion of Christianity recognizes no 
other divinely commissioned agency for the preservation 
and enlargement of the Gospel than these two, — the 
family and the Church. 

** Christian men should never forget that the promises 
of the Bible are not to the State but to the Church. * * 

" It is to his Church and to Christian households that 
Christ commits the responsibility of his cause. The place 
of religious instruction is the family and the institution 
provided by the Christian fellowship. * * * 

** The church and the household are the guardians of 
piety. The State is the director of the secular education 
of its citizens." 

Moreover the board has to deal With almost as great a 
variety of religious character and belief in its corps of 
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teachers, as in the parentage of the pupils, and that 
with absolutely tio power to require of them any assent 
to a certain rule of faith or practice. The district of 
New Haven to a very great extent trains its own teachers, 
but their ability, or fitness, or willingness to conduct the 
formal religious exercises that have been observed, has 
never been even alluded to in this course of training. 
The evident impropriety of attempting it has been the 
reason. Were it not for life-long habit would not the 
impropriety of compelling these teachers, fit and unfit, 
willing and unwilling, to go through such forms of war- 
ship as to others seemed good, be equally evident ? 

Such then being the policy of this State, such being the 
religious characteristics of our population, and such their 
necessary attitude toward the schools which this board is 
appointed to conduct, we cannot avoid the conviction 
that the action which the board has taken is on principle 
correct and consistent. The questions which it raises and 
settles, so far as this district is concerned, are not confined 
in interest or in importance to this community or to this 
country. The relation of the State as an instructing 
authority to religion and to ecclesiastical institutions is 
still one of the unsolved problems of England. In some 
of the countries of Europe — notably in Belgium, it has 
formed the great issue for many years ; and in all places 
the liberal and progressive party, that with which the 
citizens of a free state like our own naturally sympathize, 
has maintained the necessity of the entire secularization 
of public instruction. In England this party is daily gain- 
ing ground, while in Belgium it has definitively and com- 
pletely triumphed in the enactment of a law forever 
separating the offices of the State and Church so far as 
regards the free schools. But this has been accomplished 
only after a long and bitter contest, in which the too 
familiar antagonism of differing religious beliefs has been 
roused to the highest pitch. In this country it has been 
done in various places, sometimes quietly, sometimes, as 
in Cincinnati, in the storm of debate, and only as a hardly 
granted concession. Believing as your Committee do, 
that such acjion is proper, they were glad to seize an 
opportunity of presenting it to the board when there was 
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no discussion about it, when the public mind was unheated 
by the passion of argument and religious disagreement, 
and when the step could be taken, (as it ^s) as the result 
of long matured conviction as to the true management 
and character of public schools. It was a question which 
has attracted the attention of and has been generally 
discussed by publicists, with the general conclusion that 
the logical and consistent position is that in which the 
board now stand. Dr. Woolsey,'in a paper read before 
the Conference of Congregational Churches of Connecti- 
cpt, at New Haven, Nov. i6, 1876, considered the question 
from the religious standpoint, with characteristic fairness 
While desiring the religious training of the children, he 
says, as a final conclusion, that " to cling tenaciously to 
the reading of the Bible against a considerable minor- 
ity in the school district or in the State, could be 
insisted on, I should think, only on the ground that this 
exercise is of vast importance for the moral and spiritual 
welfare of the children, which I am not prepared to 
admit. Thus as a practical question, I would have it 
decided according to the sentiment of the people." And 
a still later utterance of the same high authority is to the 
effect, that ** where the number of complainants is great 1 
would without hesitation advise the giving up of the 
Scriptures as a reading: book, for the sake of peace, 
and the more readily because it will always be read 
in a perfunctory and unintelligent way."* It was a ques- 
tion also, which, sooner or later, under the increase 
of the dissenting elements of our population, the New 
Haven board of education would have to meet as a 
demand of right, and when it could be met, if at all, only 
by forced concessions and great and possibly radical dis- 
turbance of pur common school system. So great is our 
sense of the importance and value of this system, that we 
believe that every means should be taken to keep it out 
of the arena of political or sectarian controversy ; that it 
should be guarded from every chance of assault, and 
placed in such a position that logically it cannot be 
assailed. Such a position is attained by its entire sec- 
ularization, and in no other way. The preponderance 

* Political Science, Vol. 2, p. 412. 
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of influence which Protestant Christianity has hitherto 
had in its management and discipline has been the 
cause of the presence of such religious exercises as have 
recently been discontinued. So long as the principle 
upon which they have been maintained was recognized, 
there was no valid reason why a change in the pre- 
ponderance of influence in the community should not 
change the exercises to a Roman Catholic, or Jewish, or 
Rationalistic form, as the case might be. In such event 
the children of Protestant Christians would be subject to 
the same compulsory attendance upon Roman Catholic 
or other services as Protestants have heretofore required 
of Catholic or Jewish children. We think it evident that 
no principle of administration which could possibly lead 
to such a result would be endured by that part of the 
people on whom it would work injustice 

Then to our minds there is another danger which, so 
long as any distinctly religious element remains a recog- 
nized part of our school management, threatens, and very 
vitally threatens our common school system ; and that is 
a demand for a division of the public money between the 
different religious bodies,' in order that as the State is to 
give religious teaching of some sort it may give that 
which is satisfactory to the parent of each child. We 
believe such a system to be at once foreign to the spirit 
in which our schools were originally established, and are 
maintained, and destructive of their regular, effective, and 
undisturbed working. It would be the source of unending 
contention first, as to the principle or criterion of division, 
and next as to the actual facts to which that principle 
was to be applied. It would perpetuate instead of ban- 
ishing the discordant element of religious difference in 
one branch of our State administration. On the other 
hand the entire absence of any attempt on the part of the 
State to influence the religious belief or practice of the 
children under its charge leaves no room for the com- 
plaint of injustice, while it deprives no parent of the 
privilege and opportunity of teaching whatever religion 
he pleases. No man is taxed to assist, even so remotely 
as has been done in the past conduct of our schools, in 
the extension or exercise of any form of religious truth. 
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The State says to all in her schools, that she will teach 
them reading, writing, grammar, geography, arithmetic, 
and may be higher branches of purely secular knowl- 
edge, but on this subject over which her population 
is hopelessly divided in opinion, and in which each 
man's opinion is so dear, and is by him esteemed so 
necessary to his peace here and his happiness hereafter, 
she has no influence to exert for one side or the other, 
but holds the balance sternly between them, careful 
only that they shall not oppress or injure one another. 
It seems to us that for the school government to assume 
this attitude, freely, and as the result of careful thought, 
and having in view only the greater usefulness and more 
perfect safety from the future attack of the schools under 
their charge, without waiting to be forced, as ultimately 
they must, by the clamor and resentment of those to 
whom their former principle was unjust, is the simple 
dictate of prudence and wisdom, if it be not a duty. 

Such a course is not a denial either of the truth or of 
the value of religion. It is simply silence in a matter 
where, from the purposes of .its organization and the 
character of its aims, the State can have no opinion. 
Those things about which the State can have an opinion, 
it acts upon. It has a very decided opinion that the 
individual intelligence which is developed by a knowl- 
edge of certain things, reading, arithmetic, and the like, 
is a benefit and safeguard to itself, and these things it 
says every one ought to have ; consequently it provides 
the means by which they can be attained. It does not 
deny, it cannot deny, that there are other things which 
are equally necessary, but it recognizes the impossibility 
of its supplying them. It is too often forgotten that the 
State does not undertake the entire education and train- 
ing of the child. It is only its instruction in certain defi- 
nite branches of knowledge that it assumes. It does not 
pretend that this all of education. It does not thereby 
deny the need of training of the character and heart, any 
more than it denies the necessity of physical training and 
developmertt, but because of the innumerable difficulties 
in the way of its own successful action, it leaves both of 
these in the hands of the parent. 
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Nor is there any necessary connection between such 
religious services as we have hitherto allowed, and the 
successful teaching of those things which our schools are 
trying to teach. It is a favorite saying of some that "you 
cannot educate the head without educating the heart/' 
but in the sense in which the maxim would be applied to 
our schools it is utterly false. The presence of the Shef- 
field Scientific School in our midst is a standing refutation 
of such an argument. Not one word or breath of 9fiicial 
religious influence is uttered there from end to end of the 
scholastic year. The success of the intellectual training 
of that institution, however, has made it famous over 
the whole country, while the moral character of its stu- 
dents does not sufier by comparison with that of any body 
of students at a professedly religious foundation. Our 
common schools are now in precisely the same attitude, 
and there is no reason to believe that this attitude will 
interfere with success in the one case more than in the 
other. 

Nor do we see how the absence of such services can in 
any way affect the moral results of the school training. 
It must be remembered that the use of the Bible by the 
scholars in any form as a text book has had no place in 
our schools for the past seventeen years. ■ We are at 
liberty to regard that part of the question as set at rest 
for us by those who years ago preceded us in our present 
trusts. The recent action of the Board removed not a 
text book of morals, but discontinued a purel}' religious 
and devotional use. Our reading books contain passages 
of the English Bible as a monument of the English lan- 
guage, but our reading books are not text books for any 
other than purely literary purposes. They are not text 
books of morals or religion any more than they are text 
books of history, though* from the necessities of the case • 
they contain extracts of both kinds of literature. We 
have had no text books of morals other than the rules of 
the school as prescribed by the board, and these could 
not but be moral in their ends and effect. The very 
necessities of school discipline involve the inculcation 
of certain moral practices, certain virtues. We cannot 
have schools without truth, and self-denial and indus- 

2 
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try, and obedience and honesty, any more than we can 
have a State without them. They must be practically 
taught in the very act of keeping school at all. We have 
been for years teaching them without in any way con- 
necting them with or basing them upon the religious ser- 
vices of the schools, in fact without reference to their 
religious side at all, only with reference to the success 
and efficiency of the schools. It will be difficult to prove 
that the discontinuance of what had become a formal ob- 
servance will in any way affect the operation of such 
practical necessities of school keeping. The absence of 
these religious exercises has not been as yet long enough 
continued to prove anything one way or the other. We 
can only say that, so far, that absence, or omission, is the 
only result to be detected in them. We believe that it 
will so continue. There is nothing more essentially im- 
moral in teaching than in any other occupation, that it 
should be specially fortified by a religious introduction. 
The thought in the minds of many seems to be that, when 
we come to talk of schools, and teaching and children, 
what is not professedly religious must be understood as 
anti-religious. But in fact the two things, religion and 
the teaching of arithmetic, for instance, are no' more 
closely conn^ected than religion and the practice of bank- 
ing. We doubt, however, whether it would add to the 
financial credit of one of our banks if its daily accounts 
were opened with religions services. • We question, also, 
whether any one honestly fears for the success of the 
schools because our district meetings are no longer open- 
ed with prayer, as they used to be. The secular is the 
counterpart of the religious, but it is not its opponent, it 
is not its contradiction in the sense of involving all that 
the religious excludes. And just here we think is the 
• error of those who fear for the morals of our schools, 
when in fact nothing that in any tangible or practical way 
affected the. morals of the schools has been touched. 
Whether the session of the school opens with a prayer 
and the reading of a few unexplained and unapplied 
verses of the Bible or not, that session must, to prevent 
its being an entire failure, involve the practical teaching 
of the necessity . of industry and perseverance, of truth- 
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telling, honesty and fairness, and of other truly civic vir- 
tues which the laws of the State are themselves intended 
to encourage and protect. They are taught, they must be 
taught, as rules of the school, just as they are and must 
be involved in the obedience to the laws of the Common- 
wealth. And neither in court or in school does our secu- 
lar State now undertake to go farther. 

As we have before said, the Bible long ago ceased to be 
a text book of instruction in our schools. Its continued 
use was only as a means qf devotion. The discontinuance 
of this use, therefore, is no expression as to the educational 
merits of our English Bible. It is no expression as to its 
devotional or religious merits so long as no substitute for it 
is required. It is simply the declaration that as no relig- 
ious forms can be observed in our State schools without a 
virtual State sanction of the form in use and of the purely' 
religious truths therein embodied, and as such sanction 
is beyond the proper scope of the State, at least where, 
as here, there is any considerable body of dissentients, 
therefore it ought not to be attempted. The introduc- 
tion of the English Bible as literature, to be studied as 
Homer and Virgil, Milton, Shakespeare, and other great 
literary works are studied, is an entirely separate ques- 
tion, in no way connected with that now under discussion. 
And the value of a knowledge of the contents of the 
Bible, or of a familiarity with its English style, is also a 
matter so distinct in its nature, as not to call for discus- 
sion here. 

There is one petition before us which is more explicit 
in its terms than any of the others, and which asks a 
more particular examination ; we mean the memorial of 
the managers and friends of the New Haven Orphan 
Asylum. We think that these petitioners must have 
overlooked the relations of the board to the school in the 
Asylum, or they could not have spoken as they do on the 
ground of our having deprived the orphans of an oppor- 
tunity for religious instruction. The board of education 
has nothing whatever to do with the Asylum as a charit- 
able corporation. Its sole relation is with the inmates as 
children of school- age resident in the district. At the 
request of that corporation, however, the board has, for 
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the convenience of these children, located one of its 
schools in the building of the Asylum. In so doing it has 
only reversed the usual order of its action and brought 
the school teacher and school apparatus to the children 
and the family, instead of naaking the family come to the 
school teacher. The only reasons for this are the great 
size of the family and its own convenience. In all other 
respects the school is just like any other of its grade in 
the district. It is open to any other child in that subdis- 
trict who wants to go there. It is governed by all the rules 
of the board. Vacancy there is filled in the same manner 
as a vacancy in any other school. And the board has no 
more to do with the children of the Asylum outside of 
the five school hours of five days in the week than it has 
with the children of any other family. Certainly, then, 
if the relation between the board and these children is in 
its essence precisely that between the board and any 
other children of the district, there is no reason for any 
exceptions being made in the application of any of the 
rules, of the board in favor of this school. The board 
does not deprive the orphans of either the Bible or reli- 
gious instruction. If the new rule of the board has 
actually that effect it is the fault of the artificial parents, of 
these children, the managers of the institution, who have 
taken upon themselves their training and nurture, and 
who have unfettered disposition of more than nineteen 
out of every twenty-four hours of their lives. We do 
not believe that the Managers intend by their memorial 
to convey to the board the impression that the few min- 
utes of formal religious service with which their daily 
school has hitherto been opened formed all or any consid- 
erable part of the religious instruction given by a reli- 
gious institution to children whose whole time is at their 
disposal. If they do not mean this, then there is not such 
force in the objection as to justify the board in making 
the Asylum school an exception. 

Such^ then, are the views of your Committee, looking 
at the character and purposes of the schools, and at the 
nature of the objections made to your recent vote. We 
cannot better express th6 impression which an examina- 
tion of these objections has made upon our minds than in 
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A recent order from the Board of Education has been 
the occasion of much excitement and of some misunder- 
standing ; and some thousands of citizens have responded 
with petitions for the rescinding of that order. As a 
minority voting against the measure when it was passed 
in the Board, and as agreeing with the petitioners for its 
repeal, we exp^cfted that, in conformity with parliamentary 
usage, and as a matter of ordinary comity, the petitions 
would be referred to a committee in which both sides of 
the question would be fairly represented ; but our ex- | 

pectation was disappointed. We make no complaint of 
that fact. We only mention it as our reason for this un- 
accustomed method of communicating our views to our 
colleagues in office and to our constituency. 

It is important that there should be no misunderstand- 
ing of what the change is which the Board of Education 
hasmade in the Public Schools, and what it is which the 
petitioners desire when they ask that the order in ques- 
tion be rescinded. 

Let it be understood then, that till the late Christmas 
holidays, the daily session of every school was opened 
with a very brief and simple " devotional exercise." A 
few sentences, selected by the teacher, were read from 
the Bible. A form of prayer (less than a hundred syl- 
lables) was recited by the teacher, the children reverently 
joining their voices or keeping silence at their pleasure; 
a form so catholic that not only do all Christians of every 
church and sect admire it and make it the model of their 
worship,' but Israelites also, of every party, profess that 
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no thought which it expresses, and no phrase of it, is not 
virtually in their Scriptures; a prayer so catholic in spirit 
and in language, that a Mohammedan, or a Buddhist, or a 
worshiper of the countless gods of India, could join in it. 
After the repetition of that familiar formula, two or three 
stanzas of a hymn were sung by the children with will- 
ing voices, and with no little enjoyment on their part. 
Perhaps five minutes were occupied with the ** dev^ptiohal 
exercise," and as many more with other prelitninaries, 
and then began the routine of studies apd recitations for 
the day. Just this is what the order in question forbids, 
not any abuse or perversion of it, but the thing itself — 
not any part of it, but the whole of it. "Religious ex- 
ercises" are prohibited ; and that which we have de- 
scribed was, in every public school, the only " religious 
exercise." We are jexpected to believe, and some who 
think they understand the matter have informed us, that 
the prohibition of even the simplest and briefest act of 
worship at the opening of a school-day, is in the interest 
of religious liberty, and is only an acknowledgment that 
the State must not invade the province of the church by 
undertaking to give religious teaching. 

To remove misunderstanding, then, we say, to our col- 
leagues and to our constituency, that what the letter of the 
order forbids is not religious teaching in the schools, but 
"devotional" or "religious exercises," and that, therefore, 
neither we as the minority, nor the petitioners who sus- 
tain our opposition to the order, can be fairly represented 
as requiring or desiring that the State shall meddle with 
what belongs to the churches. There is no conflict be^ 
tween us and our colleagues on that question. The order 
complained of cannot be justified by that sort of argu- 
ment unless the Board of Education and its constituency 
are prepared to go much farther. If the design is to ex- 
clude from the schools all religious teaching, in every 
sense of the phrase, the step which has now been taken is 
only the first step toward that end. If in the five min- 
utes " devotional exercise" there was religious teaching 
that could be objected to, much more is there religious 
teaching in other exercises. What shall be done with 
reading-books which contain selections from the Bible, 
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and commendations of the Bible? Must such books be 
expurgated or suppressed ? If the name of Jesus Christ, 
or of Moses the great law-giver — if a quotation from the 
Sermon on the Mount, or an allusion to the Ten Com- 
mandments, is found on some page of a school-book, must 
that book be excluded or that page be defaced ? If in any 
school-book or in any oral teaching, the being of God is 
acknowledged — if the creation of the world by an intel- 
ligent First Cause, or the Providence that gives us rain 
from heaven and fruitful seasons, is acknowledged — if rev- 
erent allusion is made to the Divine wisdoni, the Divine 
benignity, or the Divine justice — if man's responsibility 
to his Maker, or his hope of a life after death, is sug- 
gested — if the final cause of any arrangement in nature is 
suggested as the reason of the arrangement, shall that be 
condemned as religious teaching, and shall the book or 
the teacher be turned out of school in the name of relig- 
ious liberty? We do not believe that the people of New 
Haven' will consent to such a policy. We do not believe 
that our colleagues have fairly considered the successive 
steps and the logical conclusion of the policy which they 
have initiated. 

We hold that there is an intelligible distinction between 
religious teaching by the State, and the recognition of reli- 
gion by the State, and therefore in the school which the 
State establishes. If there is to be anything like educa- 
tion in our schools — if anything is to be taught other than 
the use of the alphabet and the processes of arithmetic, 
with, pei'haps, the higher branches of mathematical sci- 
ence, the teacher, and the text-book if there be one, must 
recognize religion as an element of human nature ; as a fact 
and a dominant factor in all history ; as implied in gov- 
ernments, laws, and the being of society ; as an influence 
pervading the literature of all languages in all ages; and 
as modifying, to-day, the thinking, the morals, the usages, 
the institutions, and the national character of every peo- 
ple under heaven. Such recognition of religion is not 
religious teaching in any sense in which any man, be he 
Christian, Mohammedan, Pagan or Atheist, can reason- 
ably complain of it. A prayer at the opening of each 
day's session of our legislature, or at the opening of a 
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anything else than Atheists. We are not prepared to 
admit that in Connecticut, Atheism has attained, or is 
likely to attain, the dignity and dominancy of a religion 
established by law. 

On the contrary, we hold that the State of Connecticut 
has always been, and is now, a Christian Commonwealth. 
We make this affirmation deliberately. It is not a figure 
of speech. It is the statement of a historical and legal 
fact. 

There are those wh.o assume that the doctrines of relig- 
ious liberty which, so happiljs pervade the constitutions 
and laws of the American republics, exclude the idea that 
our State, or any other American State, can have, as a 
State, any positive religious character. Acknowledging 
with all respect, the intelligence and patriotism of such 
citizens, we again affirm, and we will proceed to show, by 
historical specification and legal proof, that the State of 
Connecticut has never professed indifference to religion, 
but has always had a positive and affirmative religious 
character. It is not only true that Connecticut was at 
her origin, and has been through all periods of her his- \ 

tory,— it is also true that she is now, by the express de- \ 

darations of her constitution and her laws, distinctly and 
specifically a Christian Commonwealth. 

To guard against a possible misunderstanding of our 
position, we say here — and we glory in ,the fact — that 
while this Commonwealth is thus, historically, constitu- 
tionally, and legally Christian, it recognizes to the fullest 
extent, and will protett to the fullest extent, the religious 
rights of our Israelite fallow citizens (with whom we have 
no controversy, and need have none, in reference to the 
public schools), and also the religious rights of other citi- 
zens not calling themselves Christians, whiatever their be- 
lief or unbelief. What we maintain is that the State, in 
its recognition of universal religious liberty and in its ^\ 

protection of every man's religious rights, is not the less 
Christian but the more Christian. It is not Christian in 
any limited sense of the word, Greek, Roman, or Protes- 
tant, but in that sense in which all Christian denomina- 
tions are Christian. 

That the State was Christian in its origin, none will 
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question. Its founders were Christian Englishmen. Be- 
cause they were English, the common law of England 
was their birthright, and is part of our inheritance. That 
noble system of jurisprudence is not a godless system, 
but is distinctively Christian, pervaded by Christian sen- 
timents, and recognizing the sanctity of the Christian 
religion. The maxim that " Christianity is part of the 
: Common Law" is a sound one in America as well as in 
England. This doctrine has been asserted by Story, Kent 
and Webster, by courts of the highest authority in our 
sister States, and by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and it has never been abrogated in Connecticut. 
While that portion of our inheritance remains to us, we 
are in law a Christian people. 

The preamble of the " Fundamental Orders,*' under 
which in April, 1639, the earliest English inhabitants on 
the Connecticut River associated and conjoined themselves 
"to be as one Public State or Commonwealth," begins 
with reverent mention of the ** Divine Providence" which 
had brought them together and made them neighbors. 
It professes to deduce from " the Word of God," (given in 
the Bible,) their right and their duty to institute "an 
orderly and decent government," and it therefore ordains 
and establishes a government. From those " Funda- 
mental Orders " — the earliest of American Constitutions — 
the earliest written Constitution, in our sense of the word, 
on the records of history — the history of Connecticut as 
an organized State begins. Later in the same year, ** all 
the free planters " of New Haven came together " for the 
establishment of such civil order as might be most pleas- 
ing unto God." In that assembly, ** after solemn invoca- 
tion of the name of God in prayer," their first act was the 
unanimous acknowledgment of the Bible as their Su- 
preme Law. We may congratulate ourselvps that we are 
wiser than the Founders of our State ; we may expose 
their errors and censure their faults ; but the fact will 
remain that the Connecticut which they founded was, in 
the beginning of its life, a Christian Commonwealth. 
Nor has the government which was instituted by those 
" Fundamental Orders " ceased to be the self-government 
of a Christian people. 
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The charter granted by the king of England, Charles 
II., in 1662, made the two colonies one, but made no other 
material change. It virtually ratified and confirmed the 
** Fundamental Orders " which were the original consti- 
tution. The government conceded and legalized by that 
charter was the continued self-government of a Christian 
people, identical with the government established in 
1639. If the Commonwealth was Christian in its origin, 
and in its history prior to the charter, it was not less 
Christian under the charter. Loyally acknowledging the 
English king till his persistent violation of chartered 
rights compelled a Declaration of Independence, our 
State was more profoundly loyal to God, and whatever 
some men's theories may be, it has never yet declared 
itself independent of Him. 

As the self-government of Connecticut existed before 
the charter and was continued under it, so it survived the 
charter, and went on without change when that once 
valued parchment had become a dead lefter. Nor did 
the State divest itself of its dignity as a Christian Com- 
monwealth by ordaining in 181 8, the Constitution under 
which we now live. As if the spirit which framed the 
" Fundamental Orders " in 1639, were still the spirit of 
the State which was organized by that instrument, the 
Constitution framed sixty years ago begins with an ex- 
press and solemn recognition of the existence and good- 
ness of God and an instinctive expression of gratitude to 
Him. The record then made by the people of Connecti- 
cut, in the first sentence of their Constitution, stands 
unchanged to-day. 

Nor is this the only notice of God or of religion in our 
State Constitution. This old Commonwealth, not unmind- 
ful of its origin and history, incorporates into its funda- 
mental law the declaration that it is the ** duty " of all 
men " to worship the Supreme Being, the Great Creator 
and preserver of the universe;" — not merely that it is the 
right of all men to worship God or not to worship, at 
their pleasure, but that it is the ** duty " of all ** to worship " 
Him. 

It must also be observed, if there be a question whether 
Connecticut is in any sense a Christian Commonwealth, 
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that while the Constitution of the State guarantees to all 
persons, whether Christian or not Christian, full right to 
the enjoyment of their pwii religious professions and 
worship, the provisions which it makes against a prefer- 
ence by law of any sect or mode of worship are in these 
words : 

** No preference shall be given by law to any Christian 
sect or mode of worship." 

** Each and every society or denomination of Christians 
in this State, shall have and enjoy the same and equal 
powers, rights and privileges." 

Inasmuch, then, as it cannot be supposed or alleged 
that the Constitution intended. to permit the legislature 
to give legal preference to some anti-christian sect or 
mode of worship, these clauses must be understood as an 
unequivocal recognition of the fact that the people of this 
State, taken as a people, are a Christian people among 
whom no Christian sect or denomination shall have in 
law any preference over another. 

Furthermore, the State of Connecticut, in its fundamen- 
tal law, the Constitution, prescribes the words of an oath 
to be taken by the " members of the General Assembly 
and all officers executive and judicial," thus recognizing 
religion, or the conscious responsibility of man to God, 
as the only sure basis of the State. In like manner the 
whole system of the administration of justice in the State 
rests upon religion as the sanction of the oaths of wit* 
nesses as well as of the officers by whom the State admin- 
isters justice between man and man, or between the 
individual and the commonwealth. 

Let it also be observed that as our Constitution, 
ordained by the sovereignty of tlie people, begins with a 
reverent and thankful recognition of God, so it ends with 
the words : ** Done in Convention on the fifteenth day of 
September, in .the year of our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and eighteen, and of the Independence of the 
United States the forty-third." The State of Connecticut 
did not in 1818, nor does it in 1878, put itself outside of 
Christendom. It was not then, nor is it now, unwilling 
to call Him from whose birth the centuries are reckoned, 
"Our Lord." 
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Passing now beyond the Constitution, we find that the 
Statute laws of this State, like the Common Law, have 
always been pervaded by the spirit of Christian morality, — 
not Mohammedan morality, nor Hindoo morality, nor Chi- 
nese morality, but the morality of Christianity as distin- 
guished from all other kinds of morality. The State, in 
her statute laws, recognizes the religious rights, and the 
irreligious rights, of every citizen and of every stranger 
sojourning within her jurisdiction, — so far as it is possible 
for a Christian Commonwealth so to do, — but no farther. 

She tolerates all forms of religious belief and of relig- 
ious unbelief, all forms of worship and all neglect of wor- 
ship ; but she has never consented that anybody within 
her borders may publicly revile, with impunity, God, or 
the Bible, or the Christian religion, or the Holy Trinity. 
On the contrary, this Christian State has always provided 
by statute for the punishment of such offenders. An 
assertion that Go4 is to be reverenced, an assertion that 
the Christian religion is sacred, an assertion that the 
Bible is a holy book, — these assertions are all implied (or 
rather expressed) in that provision of our statutes, which 
imposes fine and imprisonment upon ** every person who 
shall blaspheme against God, either of the Persons of the 
Holy Trinity, the Christian religion, or the Holy Scrip- 
ture.'* On this first day of February, 1878, that statute 
stands, as it has -stood, in substance for more than two 
hundred years, the law of this Commonwealth. 

In view of all these facts — not to mention others of like 
character — we reaffirm the proposition that Connecticut, 
by its origin and history, and by its Constitution and 
laws, is a distinctively Christian commonwealth — as posi- 
tively Christian, though not in the same way, as England 
or Italy. This commonwealth is not the less Christian 
but the more Christian for the perfect equality which it 
guarantees to all sects and denominations of Christians 
whether Protestant or Roman Catholic. It is not less 
Christian but more Christian for its recognition and pro- 
tection of universal and absolute religious liberty. 

The order prohibiting religious exercises in the public 
schools is commonly represented and understood as 
designed to exclude the Bible from the public schools. 
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We understand it as having that intention. We imply no 

censure on our respected colleagues. We impute to them 

no djsrespect of religion or of the Bible.. We think they 

have misunderstood the sentiment and the will of their 

and our constituency. Our conviction is that while the 

people of Connecticut, as a bod)' politic, will treat with 

the utmost tenderness and gentleness all religious and 

irreligious sects within their borders, they are not ready 

to permit, in silence, any attack, direct or indirect, to be 

tnade upon the Bible in their name ; — because upon that 

book, and its religious and moral teachings, they laid, 

and still maintain the foundations of their happy little 

republic. We cannot believe that they are willing to see 

that book expelled from their common schools and their 

orphan asylums. We believe that they will firmly resist 

every demand for the expulsion of the Bible from their 

schools, — no matter whence the demand may come, — no 

matter whether it be urged in the name of science or of 

liberty, of religion or of unbelief. There is evidence 

already that they are extremely sensitive to any act of 

their public servants which may seem to trifle with their 

settled convictions on this subject. 

We, therefore, respectfully but earnestly maintain that 
the recent order of the Board of Education, expelling not 
distinctive Christianity only but religion from the public 
schools was a grave mistake, and ought to be immedi- 
ately rescinded. 

The gravity of the mistake is not lessened by the con- 
sideration that there was no public demand in any quarter 
for the order in question. The teachers in the schools did 
not ask for it. The children did not ask for it. The 
parents of the children "did not ask for it. The numerous 
body of Roman Catholic citizens, clergy and laity, did not 
ask for it. The Protestants, of whatever denomination, 
did not ask for it. The Israelites, whose representation 
in the schools is in proportion to their number in the 
population, did not ask for it. Even those of our fellow 
citizens who reject all religious faith (if any such there 
are) did not ask for it. In short, no human being had 
addressed this Board with any petition or memorial ask- 
ing for such an order. 
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It was a mistake for this Board, suddenly, without any 
request from their constituents and without notice to 
their constituents, thus to overturn and abolish a system 
endeared to the people of New Haven by the experience 
of their ancestors and of themselves through a period of 
more than two hundred years. 

The petitioners for the repeal of the order in question 
are of every religious denomination. We regard their 
petitions as a proof that our citizens, of whatever ancestry 
— the Saxon, the Teuton, the Celt, and the Hebrew, are 
willing and desirous that their children in the public 
schools shall learn to be tolerant of the religious diversi- 
ties which distinguish their homes and their places of 
public worship, and shall understand that, notwithstand- 
ing such diversities, the people of this Commonwealth can 
agree in the recognition of dependence on God and of 
responsibility to Him. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 

(Signed) N. T. Bushnell, 

Samuel Hemingway, 
Patrick Maher. 



